6     HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
more was deprived of his lifelong companion. In addition, the reports from the eastern front disturbed him. The Russians had overrun half of Upper Silesia in a few days and had penetrated to the Oder from the north "What is to happen to Silesia, to Germany, and to this crazy world of ours?" he murmured to himself. Shrugging his shoulders, he repeated the sentence that was no longer able to comfort him: "World history has come a cropper."
Overwhelmed by grief, he began to drink—rapidly and too much. Much too much for his eighty-two years. The faithful Anni, who hastened back and forth between Oberloschwitz and the hospital in the city and tried to care for both the Hauptmanns, was in despair. She, who so honored the man for whom she had been working for seven years, enlisted all her feminine wiles to keep him from drinking. But it was in vain. The old Merlin could really "conjure"—and not just with words. Again and again a new bottle appeared and the seal was immediately broken. That his health suffered was soon apparent. He began to cough again, failed to eat, and looked sickly.
When Anni finally confided in Margarete, the sick woman, with her usual self-command, was "immediately well." In actual fact, her sickness had turned out to be less serious than had at first seemed the case. Mrs. Hauptmann returned to Oberloschwitz. And all Hauptmann's tension disappeared. He immediately ceased drinking, ate properly, slept—and began to write . . .
And so dawned the 13th of February, 1945. Again the winter sunshine gleamed on this Florence-on-the-Elbe. Gerhart Hauptmann was in a "creative mood," as he was accustomed to call a heightened awareness of his own existence. He took a walk in the morning and immediately afterwards dictated the wonderful poem Zauberblume (MAGIC FLOWER) , which will now bear forever the date of the destruction of Dresden.
The little group of people who peacefully ate their noonday meal in the cottage in the sanatorium park had no idea of what was to happen that day. After dinner Hauptmann took a long nap. The customary hour for tea with his wife was spent pleasantly and harmoniously. Anni read aloud, and the old man meditated. After supper they considered whether it would not be more pleasant to move down to Hotel Bellevue by the Elbe.
Three hours later the hotel was a sea of flame and the next morning a pile of smoking rubble. When the sirens announced the danger of an air raid at 9:00 in the evening, probably not one of the 600,000 regular residents of Dresden or the approximately 200,000 refugees from the East, who were staying there at the time, suspected that this piercing howl was the funeral music for one of the most beautiful cities in the world.
Gerhart Hauptmann, who had gone to bed especially early, was already sound asleep by that time. No one woke him. What could happen in this city, which had no armament industry worth mentioning? Especially in Oberloschwitz with its sanatoriums, hospitals, and villas?